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ABSTRACT 



This document focuses on various aspects of establishing a systematic 
approach to in-«service preparation for teachers of children with learning 
disabilities. The in-service model described is exemplary of an intensive 
program designed and conducted by staff and consultants for the 
Merrimack Education Center, Chelmsford, Massachusetts. 

The program objectives are defined and a systematic approach to 
building instructional programs is demonstrated. The instructional 
programing model begins with pre-assessment continuing through the 
post-qssessment. 

The task of designing a complete course for teachers in learning dis- 
abilities is infinitely complex; when one examines all the skills and at- 
titudes which must be developed by a traming program, the tasks for 
facilitators are monumental. Therefore, this systematic approach is 
meant to serve as a model for the design of training programs to meet 
locally specified objectives identified as pertinent to the instructional 
process. Much of the development of a training program is initiated within 
the program itself, and eventually results in the individual assuming re- 
sponsibility for his own learning as well as for building instructional 
programs for children in classrooms. 

This document has been developed by the Merrimack Education 
Center from actual experiences in a preparation program ior teachers. 
Facilitators will find it useful to read through the document and to 
select those parts of it that are pertinent to their own situations. A 
selected bibliography of ERIC documents relating to learning dis- 
abilities and in-service education is included. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of our- discussion today is to present a model for teachers 
In special education and a means for the implementation of this in-service 
model. We will describe the planning and initiation of a staff development 
program for teachers in the collaborating school systems of the Merrimack 
Education Center. The Center, known as MEC, began operat?on in 1966 
as a regional Center for educational innovation under a planning grant from 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Act. 

Located in the northeastern part of Massachusetts, on the New Hamp- 
shire border, MEC is a link between the participating school systems as 
well as these school systems and outside agencies. Organizational ly,^MEC 
is administered by qn executive board of twelve superintendents, repre- 
sentative of their respective school boards. The Town of Chelmsford serves 
as the local educational agency. 

Essentially a grass roots organization, local financial participation in 
the support of the Center is one of its important features. Each district is 
able to maintain its own individuality through cus^omizing efforts of MEC. 
Operating intentionally lean, the Center staff consists of four full time 
professionals, several part time professionals, doctoral interns, and d 
secretarial staff. In addition, the Center brokers in noted educational 
consultants on. a per diem basis for specific purposes. 

The professional standing of the Center is enhanced by its excellent 
relationships with neighboring institutions of higher learning. Boston 
College, and Fitchburg State College have granted credit for courses 
taken in the MEC communities; Boston University, Northeastern Univ- 
ersity, and Boston College participate in the administrative intern pro- 
grams while the University of Massachusetts, Fitchburg State College, 
and Bridgewater State College participate in'the teacher intern program. 
Additionally, Fitchburg State College is instrumental in operation of 
MEC's LEAGUES for INDIVIDUALLY GUIDED EDUCATION. 

The staff development model which we are presenting here is one of 
the on-going programs of the Center. In order to support this collabora- 
tive model of staff development based on periodic needs assessment, the 
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Graduate and Continuing Studies Division of Fitchburg State College, unJer 
the leadership of Dr. John Nash, agrees to grant graduate credits to tecchers 
for programs of study which meet graduate requirements*/ This opportunity 
for teachers to receive credit towards advanced degrees and at the same time 
satisfy their learning needs greatly enhances the value of staff development 
programs, A similar collaborative arrangement has been entered into with 
Middlesex Community College and courses for educational personnel, para- 
professional and office personnel, as well as for parents have recently been 
initiated. 

The Center provides a readily accessible microfiche library system (ERIC) 
which gives educators working access to the latest research in education. 
Systematic refinement of existing information systems is undertaken to bridge 
the gap betweer the rapidly increas ing knowledge about special education 
problems and implications this knowledge has^or-the exceptional individual 
in the classroom. 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

According to Havelock^ legitimacy of an organization begins with the 
initial rapport with clients. The acceptance of a program in any given in- 
stance will be due in large measure, not only to the basic need for it, but 
to how well the groundwork has been laid, and how much attention has been 
paid to the development of rapport as the program develops. The introduc- 
tion of this present in-service program was preceded by teacher familiarity 
with other MEC programs and services and also it was preceded by a 
systematic program of needs assessment. The participating schools them- 
selves were instrumental in pointing out the need to do something with 
students having learning disabilities. Program planning, then, begins with 
significant inquiries. The most important data collected is concerned with 
the needs which local schools themselves perceive* With this in mind, MEC 
has developed and administered an annual needs assessment based on formal 
and informal procedures around which it brokers programs. ^ 



^. Havelock. The Change Agent's Guide to Innovation in Education. 
Educational Technology Publications, New Jersey, 1973. 

^ A sampling from the needs assessment questionnaire is found in the 
appendix to this report. For more information on the conduct of a needs 
assessment within a local collaborative refer to Evans, Lavin, and Peebles, 
in the bibliography of this paper. 
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The first annual needs assessment, conducted by MEC in local schools was 
administered in Fall of 1970. Eighty-five percent of the teachers and adminis- 
trators filled out a questionnaire based on current "buzz words" (topics) to 
identify their critical needs according to school building, town, and region. 
The needs assessment data indicated ten high priorities; of these, two were 
(1) providing individualized instruction, and (2) teaching children with 
learning disabilities. 

The initial needs assessment data, indicated a need to provide timely in- 
service learning experiences that would keep teachers up to date on new 
educational concepts and techniques in special education. 

HIGH PRIORITY NEEDS - Provision for^earning Styles 

The late Paul Mort argued that "the golden strand among the bundles of 
straw about us in education appears to be adoption of responsibility by the 
school system that all children shall learn." We are pleased that in the MEC 
region, as across the nation, we have seen a heightened response to individual 
learning needs in terms of integration of special education students within 
"mainstream" or "majority" education. In fact, it has been said that the 
dominant reality in American education today is the awareness of individual 
differences and the need to make provision for them while according to 
Fredrick and Klausmeier, this is just beginning to be done in our .better 
schoolsystems. ^ Innovative programs such as Individually Guided Education 
have leant further legitimacy to the role of the special educator in programs 
providing for individual differences. Schwartz ^ now sees the essential 
problem as: 

one of translating current knowledge about (a) changing 
populations of exceptional children, (b) existing services and 
rehabilitation services for special education, and (c) evolving 
conceptualizations about the nature and process of special 
education Into curriculum format. . 

All of these changes must be communicated to teachers who are presently 
in-service. Due to mandates for integration of special education youngsters 



^ W. Fredrick, and H. Klausmeier, "Cognitive Styles: A Description" 
Educationa lJ.eadership, 27, 7, April '70. 
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L. Schwartz, "An Integroted Teacher Education Program for 
Special Education," Exceptional Children, February, 1967 • Volume 33, '6. 



Into majority education we are presently faced with conflicting problems 
presented by the rapidly changing concepts and current practices. According 
to Havelock the existing leadership in public schools has two responsibilities: 
one is maintenance of the system the way it is, and the other is changing the 
system so that it performs better. The leader ii^Both an agent of change and 
a resister of change, Deno ^ describes how^e'ducational changes occur very, 
very slowly; yet, movement away from the "disease" model (categorical 
model) in special education is now evident on rrriny fronts. Most of our 
serious binds now are not in a lock of a knowledge base from which to pro- 
ceed but rather. . . . "our primary problems are how we can get what we 
know packaged for better delivery." 

Of course, one of these delivery mechanisms ^ is in-service education 
for practitioners in the public schools. At MEC we serve a major purpose of 
information delivery by analyzing the teacher's role in special education 
integration, and then translating this knowledge into practical programs. 
The functions of the teacher v/ill need to be defined more adequately and the 
nature and scope of her role brought into clearer focus. The framework re- 
sulting from our field study, along with guidelines, assists teachers with 
self-evaluation through a pre-ossessment of needs and a post-ossessment of 
competencies. The areas of competence presented in our report represent a 
careful reconciliation of findings derived from the literature as well as the 
results of contributions from a number of experienced educators. However, 
this model is not meant to be rigid or inflexible; rather it is a systematic 
approach that can be modified for purposes of adaptation to local school and 
community conditions. Therefore, the initial needs assessment and pre- 
assessment stages (utilizing specified instruments described in the appendix;' 
to this report) are two important steps prior to implementing in-service 
training. It should be clearly noted that we do not riaim to have pre- 
sented a cure; however, what is offered is an exemplary model, a com- 
prehensive frame of reference that can be utilized to enhance in-service 
training programs. It is hoped that the model of the program presented to- 
day will provide a working basis and, when modified to meet locally 
existing circumstances, will facilitate the improvement of in-service 
teacher education. 



^R. Havelock, ibid. 
^ E. Deno, "Special Education: The Need for Reform" 677. 
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For other services in response to the identified needs, see Figure 
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ESTABLISHING GOALS - to Build Programs 



We have prepared a model to serve as a focus and a frame of reference. 
All educational procedures are generated from (1) values and beliefs about 
human learning and , (2) the ktnds of environments that will promote op- 
timal bnrning. Our model may be clearer if we define what we mean b/ 
teaching/learning interaciions. We ore ?n basic agreement with Bruce 
Joyce's definition which read^ as follows: 

Teaching can be described as a process by which teacher 
and students create a shared reality (agreements about what 
exists) and a shared set of values and beliefs (agreements 
about what is important.) ^ 

These shared realities and values shape our model of in--service programs 
and eventually the teaching activities within local classrooms. It is not sur* 
prising that people care greatly about the model they use and seek constantly 
to improve it; we initially f^et our task by listing various sources of models 
which included Myklebust, Karnes, Kephart, Engle, Bortner, Zigmond, 
Haussermann, and many , many others. It was necessary to survey the 
literature and research findings for a comprehensive framework. From this 
framework we were able to formulate generalizations which provide the 
initial direction for in-^rvice programs. Included within our in*-service 
program we wanted to share with teachers a systematic approach which 
they could, in turn, utilize in the local classrooms. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS for the MODEL 

in-service programs must take into consideration several fundamental 
factors when developing teacher competencies. (These assumptions are 
presented in the listing on the next poge.) ^ 



* Bruce Joyce, "The Training of Educators, " Teachers College 
Volume 73, '3, Februory, 1972. 

Competency-bosed teacher education is an approach to developing 
a systemu method by which teachers acquire specific skills considered necessary 
to function 5fectively. 



BASIC 



ASSUMPTIONS 



1. We are presently committed to integrated special education 

STRATEGIES WITHIN BASIC INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESSES OF THE 
SCHOOL. 

2. Each teacher is a "problem-solver"..,. a decision-maker, 
and faci' itator of learning. 

3. An IN-SERVICE PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS IN LEARNING DISABILITIES 
REQUIRES NEW EMPHASIS ON PSYCHOEDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

^, The ROLE OF.THE TEACHER, ALBEIT AN EVOLVING ONE, MUST BE 
RELATED TO (a) GOALS OF EDUCATION AS DEFINED BY STATE AND 
LOCAL systems; AND (b) NEEDS OF PUPILS. 

5. If COMPETENCY (1) IS TO BE IMPROVED IT MUST RESULT FROM 
APPROPRIATE IN-r.ERVICE TRAINING WHICH ALTERS TEACHER 
BEHAVIORS. 



\ FIGURE ONE 
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EMERCING ROLES OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

A$ evidenced by our bojic assymptions^ we believe the teacher^ role 
IS chonging. Since the teocher^s role In a school emphosizing individual 
learning styles and integration of specloi education students Is not as sIm*- 
pie OS the classic role, the teacher needs to be trained in specific skills. 
Teachers in schools implementrng indivIduaHy Guld<^d Education ore spend<* 
ing more time in professional responsibilities such as planning and evaluating 
instruction, staffing of pupils In conferences, end observation and diognosis. 
These are all distinct gools for teacher training since the trodltionol teacher 
preparation models have not included these roles and teachers who are 
presently in«*service have not been exposed to some of these newer concepts. 

The obvious implication is that training programs should be designed to 
develop certain requisite skills. Observing that the teacher^ role in the 
classroom drama is subtly changing, the teacher becomes what we believe 
she was always meant to be. . .the diagnostician. In this role as diagnostician, 
the teacher will need to develop such skills as administering and Interpreting 
diagnostic Instruments of a formal and informal nature. Her observational 
skills and clinical judgment will need to be improved. The ossessment.pro*- 
cess will put her in a better position to select proper learning octivltles 
ond to prescribe individual instruction. 

Additionally, the role of teacher as a faclHtator of learning presupposes 
a level of professional ability that goes beyond thot of diagnostician. ^ 
The facilitator needs to be a master teacher trained to initiate plans, and to 
select and program Instructional strategies, techniques, and materials, ac*- 
cording to particular styles of learning. The teacher^ role now places new 
emphasis on qualities of leadership and management. Teachers spend In- 
creosing hours in planning and evaluating instructional progroms, guiding 
and counseling pupils, and determining instructional needs. The MEC 
preparation program trains qualified personn 1 to assume these roles and to 
evidence competency in the types of skills nt cessary to Integrate learning 
disobili:y youth Into comprehensive classroom programs* 

CONCEPTUAL FRAAAEWORK for TEACHER COMPETENCIES 

A conceptual framework for identifying teacher competencies in special 
education is suggested from the cubicol model depleted in Figure 



JA significant characteristic which gives the edge to the MUS/IGE 
School is that it provides for on-going, building-based/ in-service training for 
teachers and unit leaders. Diagnosis of educational needs and selection of 
programs and procedures ore the professional responslbiliiief recommended. 



Three basic components then guide development of teacher training programs. 
The organizational structure, including personnel and roles, is the first of 
these three components. We have indicated how the role of the classroom 
teacher is subtly changing and the model indicates how the role or para- 
professionals can be integrated into the educational organization! In- 
service programs planned initially for classroom teachers should be developed 
for paraprofessionals, for principals, and for all special educators. Even 
within these categories, there are persons who possess greater degrees or 
lesser degrees of ski 1 1 • ^ 

The second basic component or dimension to our model is the type of 
decision-making competency expected of the teacher; these range from the 
technical level skills all the way through classroom management, (although 
only five are identified here, it is obvious that there are many others and 
local persons in charge of in-service training would need to delineate 
these.) These skills in decision-making are described in detail in some of 
our other publications. ^ 

The third basic component of our model is the realm of behaviors 
evidenced by teachers in cognitive, affective, and psychomotore 
categories. The model presented suggests a paradigm for educational 
in-service programs that is responsive to the three interacting dimensions. 
We have suggested that these three major components should guide the 
planning and design of in-service programs. Data related to these three 
dimensions are determined by utilizing a planning process following 
the instructional programming model. ^ The I. P.M., as it is called 
is summarized in Figure 



^ For example, Katz has defined in the "Developmental Stages 
of teachers" four distinct levels of teaching behavior. (ED 057 922) 

See in porticular the MEC Teacher Aide Guidebook 

^ The IGE/MUS publications thoroughly depict the instructional 
programming model for the teachers to incorporate in classroom planning^ 
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lUSTmCTlONM PROGUmiUG mVEL (IPM) 



Systematically delineate the general core of com- 
petencies REQUIRED FOR TEACHING YOUNGSTERS WHO DO 
NOT MANIFEST SEVERE LEARNING/BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 



Determine the additional core of special competencies 
needed to cope with any child who has special problems 
related to school learning and performance 



Define the additional core of special competencies 
which must be mastered because of the unique character- 
istics of a group which has been assigned a particular 

LABEL 



In order to define our program objectives, it was first necessary to define 
what the qualified teacher should evidence as competence i Additionally, 
teacher training programs reflect the needs to prepare master teachers for the 
rapidly evolving role as clinical/psychoeducational diagnosticians equipped 
to select and utilize appropriate educational strategies, technological equip- 
ment, materials and activities. 

The role of the teacher in special education fits very neatly into 
the Instructional Programming Model as developed by the Wisconsin R&D 
Center for Individually Guided Education which is summarized as follows: 



PROFESSIONAL mMPFTFNfJFf^. 



Diagnosing and assessing pupil needs 

Prescribing instructional programs and 
initiating teaching plans (creating, selecting/ 
and/or modifying materials for instructional 
programs) 

Facilitating LtARNiNG 

Counseling and conferring with students 

Evaluating student progress by observing and 
recording significant pupil behaviors 



* For economies of Mme and space, we have accepted the IOTA SIX 
AREAS of TEACHER COMPETENCY as meeting the criteria spelled ^ut by 
Adelman in the previous Figure. This delineates the core of competencies 
required for teaching youngsters within majority education. These are not 
presented here; however, reference to IOTA is found in the bibliography. 
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With these compeiencies ?n mind, the scope of the course includes 
assisting teachers in considering the conditions under which success is 
possible for children with problems in learning; alerting teachers to the 
necessity of providing individualized approaches to instruction for students 
with learning disabilities; and demonstrating through the model and struc- 
ture of the course itself, how , to build individualized instructional 
learning programs. Thus, the teachers who participate are thoroughly 
prepared in the LP.M. to individualize instruction in the classroom 
utilizing developments from such fields as educational psychology, special 
education, and research in learning theory. Teachers learn about... 

* EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

* REFINED MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES 

* MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Of course, utilizing the Katz concept of developmental Istages, we 
must deal with the reality of different competencies in these differing areas. 
This is taken into consideration in various models of differentiated staffing 
such as in the MUS/IGE schools where strategies have been developed to 
use the talents and skills of many individuals. The differentiated approach 
provides more efficient use of the expertise of more highly trained teachers 
than has been heretofore possible in the classic self-contained classroom 
with one teacher and thirty pupils. In the MUS model, you will find several 
aides assisting a team of teachers chaired by a unit leader. With this 
schema fully implemented the teacher is clearly in the role of decision- 
maker. The division of labor created by various differentiated staffing 
programs changes from one staffing model to another depending upon the 
kind of educational, social, or economic needs to be resolved. The dif- 
ferentiated staffing pattern of the MUS is best viewed as an organized system 
utilizing staff to achieve educational goals and objectives specified 
locally. Individuals within this framework are trained to play various 
supportive roles in the teaching/learning environment. 



' \ 

^ Herbert J. Klausmaer and Roland Pellegrin, "The Multiunit 
School: A Differentiated Staffing Approach," in Bushnell and Rappaport 
(Eds) Planned Change in Education 



SPECIFIC COMPETENCIES for Teachers in Special Education 



In determining objectives for teacher education programs in special 
education we concur with Adelman ^ that 

successful teachers of the educationally handicapped are 
not {ust specialized teachers, but very competent regular, 
teachers with special attributes., .successful teachers of 
youngsters who manifest school learning and behavior prob- 
lems need these speciol attributes and then some . 

Of course, the problem comes in defining "special attributes", and "special 
qualities." The areas of competence have been broadly stated as goals and 
depicted in the Conceptual Model . When these areas are broadly delineated, 
the, framework provides a basis for establishing a pattern and sequence of 
specific compet-incies which can be developed. 

Adelman further recommends that teacher trainers should.... 
(see Figure ) 



^ Howard Adelman, "Teacher Education and Youngsters with 
Learning Problems." In Journal of Learning Disobilities . Volume 5, 
Number 10. December, 1972. ~ 
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' TEACHER COMPETENCIES as SPECIAL EDUCATORS* 



1. The teacher evidences competency in psychoeducational 
aspects of special education 

a. utilizes clinical judgment and task analysis to 
develop skills in observation and performance 
testing 

b. allows for analysis of uniqueness of each 
student's learning style 

c. utilizes effective procedures to collect and 
record information about each pupil through a 
variety of instruments and techniques to 
diagnose student difficulties 

d« observes and records pupil's needs during 
individual and group sessions 

II. As Facilitator of learning, the teacher demonstrates a 
high level of competence in planning, developing, 
utilizing^ and evaluating a variety of effective 
teaching/learning activities and situations 

a. seeks to skillfully assist each student according 
to his learning style utilizing principles of 
growth and development ^ 

■ b* utilizes specialized services and sources of infor- 
mation appropriately 

c. utilizes supportive personnel and special agencies 

d. selects and utilizes multisensory learning aids 
when appropriate 



* This is assuming that SIX AREAS OP TEACHER COMPETENCE as 
presented by IOTA Council are acceptable as the general core 
of competencies required for teaching youngsters who do not 
manifest severe learning/behavior problems. The .classroom 
teacher or unit leader who is a master teacher develops the 
additional core of special competencies described herein. 



TEACHER COMPETENCIES as SPECIAL EDUCATORS 
Page 2 



III. Assists the student to iinderstand and accpet his own 
abilities and limitations. . .his strengths and weak- 
nesses 

a. ■ enhances relationships and understanding for 

hamdicapped children 

b. works closely with parents in the solution of 
physical and mental health problems of pupils 

c. assists pupils in defining realistic goals in 
light of competencies; enhances the opportunities 
for development of new competencies for normal 
and exceptional students alike 



SUiKMARy t ln-Se.fivice. ?JiOQfiami In Ptmptctlvz 



In dzilnlriQ objic.tlvz& oi an ln-6&fLvlc& pnoQUam, we 
attzmptzd to Idzntliy, analy^z, and dzia/ilbz a>iza& oi 
compttznay ^ofi tzachtfi& In ipz6.lal zduaatlon v)lthln a 
compfizhznUvz dzilnltlon oi the. Kolz oi "ttachzfi." In 
thli> pfioazii, &lmlla>i actlvltlzi> In ichooli In othzi 
itatti havz bztn Invzitlgatzd {thKougk ERIC and Journal 
ba6zJ>) and compafizd ai WZKZ namzfLOui documznt^ on In- 
6tKvlct zdacatlon. In tkz pKziznt In-^iz^vlcz pfiOQfiam, 
we pfiz&znt Tza.ch.zfi Compztznclz& In Spzdal Education. 
Thz6z havz bzzn faaied upon thz outllnt pfizizntzd In 
tht IOTA Six AfLzai oi Compztzncz. 

OuH. pilot &tady ha& bzzn compos zd p/ilmanlly a& a fiziult 
oi ^zAzafLch thfLoagh thz ERIC iltziatixnz ai vdzU a6 oufi 
txpz^lznczi In tfialnlng p>ioQ>iam& ion tzachzfii and pafia.- 
p^oizmonalA Zn tkz afiza oi IzannlnQ dliabllltizi. 
Expzilznczi ifiom thl& pilot pfio^Kam and knoMlzdgz 
galnzd iKom thz lltziatufiz i>ixQQZi>t that a school 6y6- 
ttm should glvz Imtmdlatz attzntion to thz Implications 
oi ln-6zfLvlcz ttalniviQ In light oi ipzclal zducatlcn 
IntzQiatlon. It li Atfiongly fizcommzndzd that admln- 
l&tfiatoM movz without dzlay to Idzntliy aKzal oi pfi.o- 
iZ66lonal comp&tzncz that thz maAtzfi tzachzK can aiiumz. 
Additionally, we should takz caKz to zniafiz that thz6z 
afiz itatzd In izallitlc, bzhavlofial tzKm6, 

EducatofiA In ipzclal zducatlon havz bzgun to undzfitakz 
thz ma66lvz zHoKtA nzzdzd to dzvzlop Apzclilc objzc- 
tlvz6 and to u4e thziz a^ galdzllnz6 iofi planning, 
Implzmzntlng, and zvaluatlng In-izivlcz and p/iz-izfivlcz 
pKzpaiatlon pKog>iam&. Advances aiz bzlng madz tov)aKdi 
Implzmzntlng nzzd^-al&z&imznt ba&zd appfioachzi, ■ mhllz 
It l6 poi^lblz that 6omz objzctlvz6 afit dlUlcult .to 
opzfiatlonallzz Immzdlatzly [imaoth Intzgfiatlon will 
p^Lobably fizqulKz gtadual Implzmzntatlon ovzfi a thfizz 
ytaK pzfilod) thz pfiocz66z6 nzczi&aiy to iommlatz 
idch objzctlvzi afiz hzlpial. Mo^e zxpZlclt applica- 
tions oi 6y6tzmatlc planning and dzcll Ion- making afiz 
ntct&&a>iy a* aiz &tKatzQlz& ion. pfizpaKlng tzachzfii In 
thz u4e oi 6yitzm6 analyilh and managzmznt Inionmatlon 
6y&tzm& . 



tht j{^c£d oi tducatA.on movt6 clo6tK toward 
^Undlvldualiztd^* appKoackt6 to mttt varying tza^nlng 
6tylt6 tkzKt l6 tncoun^ag^ng evidence that we havt 
htlghttntd awa^ene^^ Ind^ivlduat diUzH^tnczi; 
not ju6t In pKoblzm Itcuint^i but In tkt gtntn.al 
population 06 mil. IktKt a^z dlUlcultlt^ to 6e 
overcome, it i^ txut; pKogKam^ in ^ptcial education 
havt not ktpt pact with the. nttd6 idtntil-^td. 
?Aovi6ion ioK continuing in-htn^vict pn.ogn.am6, in 
addition to pn.c-6cn.vict pn.iipan.ation, and pn.acticum 
cxpcn.itncc6 an.c pn.C6cntly crucial ntcd6. 
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Administer needs assessment 

Determine long-range goals and objec. 

Specify teacher competencies in behavi orally 
specific terms 

Develop instructional modules to teach these 
behaviors 

have^been j^g^^"'^^^^^^^^'^''" """^ determine if objectives 



Summary of DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES OF TEACHERS 



According to Katz, the teacher is not able to internalize all of these 
roles and competencies within the first few years of teaching but passes 
through concise developmental stages: 

1 • Stage One . . . • • Surviva I 

Can I survive?. . ^until the end of the week? next vacation? 

2. Stage Two. • • « Consolidation 

The tencher is able to differentiate specific tasks and skills. 
She is able to focus on individual problems and problem sit«- 
uations. She can identify individual children whose be- 
haviors depart from the pattern of most of the children she 
knows. 

The "stage two" teacher has a need for information about 
specific children or information of resources and is capable 
of using a wider range of resources as appropriate « 

3. Stage Three.. ••••Renewal 

Training here should focus on who is doing what and where. 
A more eclectic approach is possible. What are the newer 
techniques, approoches, amaterials, and ideas? She can 
rely on the peor processes and learn from colleagues at pro- 
grams, conferences, and workshops, as well as through 
professional associotions and participation in meetings. 

4. Stage Four Maturity 

l(v» ^sacher is concerned with historical and philosophical 
roots. . . r.^ nature of growth and learning as welt as how 
decision' y ^ade. The focus is on how schools can change 
society thrio .,jr, interacting and relating experiences gained 
over time. 



Ullian Katz, ED 057 922 



Do you think the course ha« influenced your progress in each 
of the following areas? 

IN THIS AREA, my course work has: 

(a) Hindered my progress 

(b) Not influenced me one way or the other 

(c) Helped my progress a little 

(d) Helped my progress a great deal 



1* Knowing about terminology 
in learning disabilities 

2« Helping me to appreciate 
learning disabilities 

3* Developing my skills in 
observation and perfor- 
mance testing 

4* Learning about visual and 
auditory perception 

5. Developing iny abilities in 
planning instructional 
programs 

6* Improved my understanding 
of cognitive skills 

7. Understanding learning theory 

8. Increased my knowledge of 
psychomotor and psycho- 
linguistic skills. 

9. Increased my familiarity 
with assessment and 
diagnosis techniques 

10. Helped me i.o appreciate 
effects of learning 
disaibilities on classroom 
behaviors. 



d 



b . c 



a b 



a b 



c d 



abed 



abed 



c d 



PRE-ASSESSMENT: Learning Disabilities 

Please encircle the appropriate numeral on a scale from (1) to 
(4); one represents a need for further information and four 
representing no immediate need for further information. 





1 

X neeu more 
information 
on this 
topic . 


2 

X nave 
read a 
little 
on this 
topic . 


3 

Have read 
some matte- 
rial on 
topic . 


4 

nave reaa 
extensively 
on topic. 


CI • 


and procedures 


1 


2 


3 


4 


U 
£/• 




X 


2 


3 


A 

Hi 


c. 


visual perception 


1 




o 


4 


d. 


auditory perception 


1 


2 


3 


4 


e. 


communicative 


1 


2 


3 


4 




disorders 










f 






2 


3 


il 


g- 


language disability 


1 


2 


3 


4 


h. 


definition of 


1 


2 


3 


4 




learning disability 










i. 


terminology in 


1 


2 


3 


4 




this field 










• 


observation & perfor- 


1 


2 


3 


4 




mance testing 










k. 


instructioncil 


1 


2 


3 


4 




programing 










1. 


individuali zing 


1 


2 


3 


4 




instruction 










m. 


educational objectives 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n. 


cognitive skills 


1 . 


2 


3 


4 
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STAFF VEVELOPtmr PROGRAM 
¥EEVBACK SHEET 



Title of Program 



Date 



1 

Not at 
all 



8 9 

Extremely 
Well 



2. To what extent do you feel you will be able to apply your 
learning from this program in your work? (Circle one number) 



1 

Not at 
all 



8 9 

Extremely 
Well 



^nuTril,,°^ ^^t I'uf'^" following list that describe 

your feelings at this point in the program: (Write in other 
words as appropriate.) otner 



_Angry 
_Confident 
_Discouraged 
_Happy 
Motivated 
"Satisfied 
"Troubled 



^Annoyed 

^Confused 

Elated 

^Hopeful 

^Optimistic 

^Stimulated 

Worried 



_Anxlous 

_Contented 

_Exhausted 

"Interested 

"Pessimistic 

'Successful 



_Bored 

_Depressed 

"Frustrated 

"Joyful 

"Pleased 

"Threatened 



What have been the most useful parts of the program for you? 



^sefn^ rZ^t ""^fT ^^^^ Prosrm in order to make it more 

(Use the othPr ii'^''^"^"^ J^^' change(s) would you make? 
use the other side of this sheet if necessary.) 



3. Check all of the words in the following list that 



DESCRIBE YOUR FEELINGS AT THIS POINT IN THE PROGRAM: 
(WiRTE IN. OTHER WORDS AS APPROPRIATE.) 



% 




% 






Angry 






38. 


1 Confident 


4. 


7 


14. 


3 Discouraged 


4. 


7 


33. 


3. "Happy 


61. 


9 


76. 


2 Motivated 


52. 


4 


23. 


6 Satisfied 


76. 


i 


9. 


5 Troubled 


4. 


7 



Annoyed 



9.5 Anxious 
9.5 Contented 



4.7 Exhausted 



4.7 

"TTT 



80.0 Interested 

Pessimistic 

28.6 Successful 

4.7 Impressed 4. 7 

4.7 Overwhelmed by all 



Bored 

Depressed 

Frustrated 

Joyful 

Pleased 

Threatened 

Tired 

the materials 



Range: 1 - 13; X 6.2; mode 5-7 



of choices 


No. 


% 


• 

1 


2 


9.5 


4 


2 


9.5' 


5 


6 


28.6^^ 


6 


3 


14.3 \ 


7 


4 


19.0^ 


9 


1 


4.7 


10 


1 


4.7 


12 


1 


4.7 


13 


1 


4.7 



^. What have been the most useful parts of the program for you? 



Reports given in class with demonstrations; class 

DEMONSTRATIONS, INSTRUCTOR'S EXPLANATIONS; LEARNING 

all the different techniques and how to apply them - 
not rigid but can mix them up to suit your child; 
presentation of reports and additional clarification 
by instructor; learning new techniques; materials; 
explanation of testing; organization and accessibility 
of materials; sharing of ideas - adoption of different 
methods to childs' needs. 1 found course very helpful 

IN SUPPLYING IDEAS AND USE OF MATERIALS TO BE USED IN 
CUSS.^OOM SITUATIONS; BEING ABLE TO DIAGNOSE OR TO BE 
MORE AWARE OF SPECIFIC PROBLEMS OUR KIDS ARE HAVING; 
SEEING THE TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS DEMONSTRATED; 
UNDERSTANDING OF SOME OF THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE AREA 
SO AS TO IMPROVE COMMUNICATION WITH SPECIALISTS/ 
EXPLANATION OF RATIONALE FOR DIFFERENT LD PIONEERS 
HAS ADDED TO MY UNDERSTANDING OF WHY CHILDREN DIFFER 
IN WAYS THEY LEARN, METHODS OF DETERMINING WHERE 
DEFICIENCIES ARE; AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS USED/ STUDENT 
PARTICIPATION IN DISCUSSING THE DIFFERENT STRATEGIES 
used; good exposure, to many types of programs FOR 
THE REMEDIATION OF LD; DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO LD; 
l-ROSTIG; THE PART ON TESTING THE CHILDREN; THOSE 
PARTS WHICH HAVE BEEN VERY SPECIFIC IN DEMONSTRATING 
WHAT AND HOW TO PROCEED IN A GIVEN SIUTATION, I.Ew 
THOSE WHICH CAN BE MOST DIRECTLY APPLIED TO WHAT 1 
AM DOING WITH MY CHILDREN; TEXTBOOK. DEMONSTRATIONS. 



If you could change this program in order to make it 

MORE USEFUL FOR PARTICIPANTS. WHAT CHANGE(s) WOULD 
YOU MAKE? 

- Program helpful especially for teachers of younger 
children 

- i think i would have more sessions or longer time for 
each session/ i would also like to know how to deter- 
MINE POINT AT WHICH TO BEGIN REMEDIAL TRAINING 

- Make it longer so that strategies could be gone into 
more fully 

- Longer course 

- nothing !n particul/jr 

■ MORE DISCUSSION AND SHARING A?''.C!K- THE TEACHERS OF SOME 

OF THEIR COMMON PROBLEMS AND WOW T TV SOLVE THEM. SHARING 
SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES ALREADY .M !JoE OHAKlNfa 

■ irf^hlfyn A WORKSHOP TYPE FORMAT WHERE SOME OF THE THINGS 

?ir^n?nx?.^2^'-° ^^^^^ ' HANDLED AND MAY BE REPRODUCED BY 
THE PARTICIPANTS 

■ More time to look at and see materials in use. Program has 

^AM^i^^lAtucI ii?.^?^^^?^^^^^ ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS WHICH 

pccM mIc^£fM?J5°^' Tremendous amount of information has 

BEhN DISSEMINATED. 

JISmSS?^^^?' '^^^ INSTRUCTOR PREPARED TO THE UTMOST FOR THIS 
^o^Bl:, Ji?.^ ^2 WELL ROUNDED IN HER KNOWLEDGE OF LD. ShE 
IS VERY REALISTIC IN HER APPROACH. 

The instructor has presented a well organized^ interesting 

??2m?5/S^^^2''^'- CHANGES ARE NECESSARY. ThE I N- 

STRjJCTOR WAS WELL QUALIFIED AND KNOWLEDGABLE IN THE AREA 

More application of techniques learned. Need longer course. 

iSm n'^A?uci^°^^^°^^'7o''F°R^ TEACHER LECTURES 
SStK^"^'^ THE TIME LEARNING THESE PEOPLE'S 

THEORIES AND HALF THE TIME DISCUSSING DOWN-TO-EARTH 

?M£h^?f^"''^°^ 2°^E WITHIN A NORMAL TEACHING CLASSROOM 
WITH CHILDREN NOT TOTALLY DISABLED. 

I WOULD LIKE FOR THE TEACHER TO LECTURE. GiVE EXAMPLE OF 
SPECIFIC PROBLEMS AND SPECIFIC WAYS TO SOLVE THEM. 



Use children for demonstrations. Reports of success of 
programs used. "outside experts-fn areas, 
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